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DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 




ECORATIVE needlework has until lately 
been a merely empirical occupation, with- 
out well-defined rules, laboriously ac- 
quired and taught by the few, who prac- 
ticed stitchery either as a pastime or as a 
means of eking out a livelihood. In 
olden times what is now called "art em- 
broidery" was principally , cultivated in convents, and it 
only quite recently left its private home in families to com- 
mence a public career amongst upholsterers and furniture 
dealers. Since then the irrepressible architect who con- 
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Figs. 1 and 2. — stitching, 

siders hi m self true appointed professor of ornamental work, 
under any shape and in any material, has directed his at- 
tention to this branch of female art workmanship, and has 
tried to bring the same under the general laws of his art. 

Fig. 3. — single hem stitch. 

To the Germans especially belongs the merit of having first 
established scientific rules for the art of decorating with 
the needle, and having shown to the stitching sisterhood 
— rampant in their country — how the fundamental ele- 



In Fig. 14 the fillings are done in satin stitch, and con- 
nected by lines in stem or cordonnet stitch. 

Fig. 15 shows a combination of wheels and lattice-work 
stars, intersected by outline scrolls ; the border of band is 
in witch stitch, the outlining in chain stitch or stem stitch. 

The conventional ornament of isolated rosettes in Fig. 16 
can be adapted to satin stitch embroideryas well as to ap- 
plique work. The bordering and connecting lines in both 
cases may be executed in stem, chain, or cordonnet stitch. 

The continuity of the repeat ornament in Fig. 17 is at- 
tained by combining rosettes with wreath work and elabo- 



the work, in dots,' a distinct copy of the design. Have 
ready some Chinese white water-color paint mixed with 
gum-arabic and white of egg, and with a camel-hair 
brush, paint through the dotted outline. 

The carbonized paper should be the kind that fret-carv- 
ers use, as that rubs off more easily than the ordinary 
sort. Care should be taken that a strip be used only 




Fig. 4. — double hem stitch. 



Fig. 13. — broad border in chain stitch or braiding. 

rate scallop bordering. The design is equally useful for 
satin stitch and outline embroidery, as for painting on 
wood, silk, leather, etc. 



Fig. !). — narrow border in lattice stitch. 

large enough to take in the pattern, as a larger piece 
might soil the margin of the work. It is well before using 
the paper to rub it with a piece of bread, in order to take 
off the loose particles of carbon. 

The embroidering should be commenced at the lower 
part of some portion of the design— a leaf for instance. 
Draw the needle through the starting point from the 
wrong side, and then make a small vertical stitch, bring- 
ing the needle out at the left of the stitch and at about its 
center. The needle must always point towards the 




Fig. 5. — chain stitch. 
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Fig. 6. — cord stitch. 



EIRST STEPS IN CREWEL WORK. 



ments of ornament have to be applied and combined in 
order to produce an artistically satisfactory effect in needle- 
work. The following lines will show in what manner 
he subject is treated. 



Embroidering was the principal amusement and oc- 
cupation of our great-grandmothers. Indeed, it seems 
almost to have been of value to them at times as a solace ; 
for even poor heart-sick Queen Katharine and her sor- 
rowing women occupied themselves in their solitude 



Fig. 10. — narrow border in chain stitch or braiding. 

worker, and she must remember that she is to work up the 
cloth instead of down or side wise. When the top of the 
leaf is reached, turn the work around and go back, mak- 
ing another row of stitches alongside of the first, close 
enough to prevent the material from showing through. 





Fig. 15. — broad border in witch stitch. 



Fig. 16. — broad border in satin stitch. 



The bordering or dividing line is an element of decora- 
tive needlework in itself, and enters in combination with 
almost every kind of ornament. If used alone, its effect 
in strength and color is to be considered, and the suitable 
stitch chosen accordingly. Very fine lines can be pro- 
duced by what is called stitching (Figs. 1 and 2). by single 
hem stitch (Fig, 3). More marked lines by the double 
hem stitch (Fig. 4), by the chain stitch (Fig. 5), the cord 
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Fig. 7. — narrow border in cross stitch. 

stitch, overcast or cordonnet stitch (Fig 6), the cross 
stitch, or by a row of French knots ; likewise by the her- 
ring-bone or feather stitch, the witch stitch, fancy tambour 
stitch. and wheat-ear stitch. 

Narrow borders or bands admit of endless combina- 
tions, which ought to be different in character on light- 
colored and on dark grounds. Figs. 7, 8 and 9 represent 
examples of borders for light-colored materials. The 
straight lines are best done in chain, stem, or cordonnet 
stitch ; and the ornament between them with cross stich 
in Fig. 7, with satin stitch in Fig. 8, and with lattice stitch 



Fig. 8. — narrow border in satin stitch. 

in Fig. 9. The borders or bands shown in Figs. 10, n 
and 12 are more suitable for dark materials, and represent 
the elements of repeat-patterns, which are further devel- 
oped in Figs. 13 to 17, showing the appropriate style of 
repeat ornament for broad borders or bands. 

Fig. 13 may be executed in chain stitch or braiding. 



with their embroidery frames. Embroidering in crewels 
has recently been revived, and is now quite the fashion. 

Crewels are a kind of loosely-woven woolen yarn, in 
appearance being not unlike the ravelings of ingrain car- 
pet. Any material may be used as a foundation for 
crewel work, although coarse gray linen, fine crash, Eng- 
lish diagonal serge, momie-cloth, Turkish toweling, silk, 
satin and velvet are the fabrics most generally selected. 

The design must be drawn directly on the material. A 
talent for drawing in the worker will be serviceable in 
suggesting to her original designs. -The pattern is first 
copied upon tracing linen ; then for smooth materials of 
any color except black proceed in the following man- 



It is not necessary to make the stitches very uniform in 
appearance, so that extra ones may be added if desirable 
after the leaf is finished. 

There must, of course, be a little shading done, and for 
this the worker has no guide but her own judgment and 
good taste. The veinings of the leaves must be a lighter 
shade than the body, and must be put in after the leaf is 
completed. It is not desirable to work the outline of a 





Fig. 14.— broad border in satin stitch. 

ner : Place the material smoothly on a marble or glass 
surface ; put a strip of black carbonized paper next, and 
then the tracing cloth in the required position, and with a 
blunt knitting-needle trace the design. When the mate- 
rial is black in color, or rough in texture, like serge, 
Turkish toweling or momie-cloth, the pattern upon the 
tracing linen should be pricked through with a large pin, 
the holes being very close together. 

The material to be worked should then be very firmly 
pinned to a board and the perforated tracing linen laid in 
position, and pulverized chalk rubbed through the holes, 
Take up the pattern carefully, and there will remain upon 



Fig. 11. — narrow border ok wheels and lozenges. 

figure ; the filling in, if well done, will itself form the most 
artistic outline. Let the wools chosen be of a sober hue, 
such as olive, sage, dead-leaf brown, or any of the old- 
fashioned shades. With our present number we give, in 
the Supplement, a beautiful design for crewel work. It 
is intended for a strip for curtains, a portiere, or an 
easy chair, but it may be used with equal advantage as a 
design for panel-painting. 
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Fig. 12. — narrow border in Berlin work. 

Copy these patterns, in the manner described in this 
article, upon any suitable material. The rushes are to be 
worked in brown ; the stems and leaves in shaded green. 
The flowers ■ should have golden-yellow petals and 
brown center. The bees should be worked in black, 
banded with yellow. The center of flowers must be done 




THE ART AMATEUR 
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in dots, by 
winding the 
- wool once or 
twice around the nee- 
dle, and then drawing 
it up ; or leave a loop 
and twist it by insert- 
ing the needle and 
then draw it up. 
In working a large design, it is best 
to sew the material firmly in an em- 
broidering frame and keep it covered 
during the intervals of work. Great 
care should be taken with the knots 
and ends, as the work is not to be 
lined, and the wrong side should look 
almost as well as the right. 

When a piece is finished, place it face down upon thick 
flannel ; put a damp cloth on the wrong side and a dry 
one on that, and press it with a heavy hot iron. You will 
then have in your possession a picture wrought with your 
needle, and a picture which, if properly done, will be 
almost literally a "joy forever." 

In the next number will be given *. design for a lam- 
brequin, to match the one in the present plate sheet. 



form of a large envelope, fit the album loosely in, and 
then sew up the sides, binding the edge all round, 
and adding a button and loop to fasten the flap which 
comes over. These covers look very neat in brown hol- 
land, quilted with colored silk ; or in dark velvet or vel- 
veteen, bound with gold braid. If the cover for the al- 
bum is to remain on permanently, and be ornamental as 
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Fig. 1, — SMALL SIZE. 



Fig. 2. — enlarged. 



well as useful, the first cover is the better. Serge, worked 
in crewels, looks very well for a cover, especially if the pat- 
tern be arranged so that a large monogram can be 
worked in the centre. 



It is of- 
ten desira- 
ble to en- 
large monograms 
to various sizes, 
and Figs, i and 2 
on this page show 
the easiest method 
to manage this. 
Suppose mono- 
gram Fig, I is to be enlarged to the 
size indicated in Fig. 2. The origi- 
nal is sketched on paper, and then 
the latter divided in squares marked 
on one side with the numbers i to 
18, and on the other side with letters 
a to k (Fig. i). A second piece of paper of the size 
to which the monogram has to be enlarged is then divided 
in an equal number of oblong squares (Fig. 2), and each 
part of the design falling within a square of Fig. I traced 
in the corresponding oblong square of Fig. 2. The 
dimensions of the divisions in Fig. 2 can be varied at will, 
and according to the proportion of enlargement which is 
desired. Parts of the original monogram, as in our case 
the crown, may be omitted in the enlargement. 




ALBUM COVER AND CASE. 



ETCHING ON LINEN. 



This style of ornamentation is suitable for large-sized 
photograph albums or Bibles. The border and center 
medallion can either be embroidered direct on a piece of 
black velvet large enough to cover the book in the bind- 
ing, or the embroidery is worked first on silk rep and af- 
terwards fixed by a double- 
cord border to the velvet. The 
details of the border are shown 
in the illustrations given at 
the corners of this page. 
They are executed in satin 
and stem stitch and French 
knots with silver thread, and 
shaded with greyish-white 
silk. The initials or the mono- 
gram on the center medallion 
are worked with silver thread 
on silver-grey moire. The 
case is made of white maple 
wood. The corner and cen- 
ter ornaments are carefully 
sketched in outline first, and 
then the remainder of the 
surface is painted with a slight 
brown color to imitate the 
.natural veins of close-grained 
wood. The center medal- 
lion is left in the original color of the maple wood out- 
lined with silver, and the initials put on in dark brown 
and silver. The same colors are employed for the cor- 
ner ornaments, bringing the foliage in relief by a dark 
brown tint and veining them with silver. The straight 
lines are likewise put in alternately, in dark brown and 
silver. The band used for taking the book out of the 
case maybe of silver tissue or a colored ribbon suitably 
embroidered. To make the cover for the album or Bible 
you wish to decorate, cut a piece of merino, velvet or 
rep exactly as you would cut paper for covering a book. 
Lay the album on the material, cut it two inches larger 
than the album, then turn the edges over the binding, and, 

with a needle threaded 
with a long thread the 
same color as the mate- 
rial, lace it across from 
side to side till it is 
firmly fastened on. It 
is an improvement to 
add a bow in the center 
and one at each corner, 
by way of ornament. 
Another way is to cut 
the material into the 



MONOGRAMS ON LINEN. 



Needlework monograms are much used now on linen. 
Towels are embroidered in the center, about four inches 
from the lower edge ; the middle itself is the part often 
chosen. For sideboard cloths the monogram either sur- 




ALBUM WITH EMBROIDERED COVER AND CASE IN PAINTED WOOD. 

mounts the work or fills up a plain space left in the scroll 
bordering. When sheets are embroidered, the top one 
is completed by an open-work hem, sometimes enriched 
by a wreath. The same effect may be produced by what 
is called a " sham," used in case of illness or merely 
for ornament during the day. For this purpose many 
persons make *' sham " pillow-covers, and have the ini- 





The so-called etching on linen is admirably adapted 
for ornamentation of towels, doyleys, tea-tablecloths, and 
wash-stand wall-protectors. The* designs, suggested 
generally by so common a lesson-book as a Japanese 
fan, are hardly more than outlines, but may be made 
thoroughly artistic. On a 
little doyley, for example, is 
sketched a slender Indian jar; 
beside it a bed of reeds or 
water grasses seems to sway 
and rustle in the summer air, 
so pliant are the stems, so 
free the groupings. As if 
just risen from this cool qui- 
etude, a flight of birds soar 
upward and away. This de- 
sign is wrought in soft-hued 
oriental silks which do not 
fade, and in the old-fashioned 
tent-stitch, where the needle 
is set half-way back to the 
beginning of the last stitch 
with each insertion. But so 
exact is the needlewoman's 
skill that, in the specimen 
before us, the effect is of free- 
flowing lines, and it is only 
by study that the mechanism is seen. The jar is wrought 
in gold color, red, blue, and soft drab. A very few bars, 
ovals, dots, and lines indicate the rich decorations. The 
reeds, which of course are not shaded, are done in brown 
and a dull green. The rising birds are dark blue. 
The edge of this doyley is raveled to make a fringe 
an inch deep, carefully overhanded at top, and a quarter 
of an inch above this fringe the threads are drawn out for 
a half-inch space on the four sides, and the remaining 
transverse threads caught down at either edge, in groups 
of four or eight, making a ladder-like open-work border. 

Long towel-shaped napkins to cover trays, and tea- 
cloths for small tables, show, perhaps, a bowl of fruit, or 
group of jars, wrought 
near the ends or corners, 
always in the simple, 
bold, and expressive 
lines which give this 
sort of work its name of 
"etching." The ends are 
then fringed and bor- 
dered, lines in color 
being cautiously intro- 
duced above or below 
the open-work. 



rattan work-stand. — (See page 11.) 

tials in the four corners, or in the center, unless accom- 
panied by an embroidered ornament, which they sur- 
mount. But the daintiest pillow-cases, together with 
quilts, consist of guipure netting or lace, lined with 
colored silks, the monograms for the netted cover 
darned, and for the lace worked in lace stitches. The 
size of the letters should vary according to their situa- 
tion ; thus, those on a doyley should be smaller than 
those for a tablecloth, while in bed linen three sizes are 
necessary — the largest on the quilt, the medium on the 
sheets, and the smallest on the pillows. 




